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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCARBOROUGH HARBOUR IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
by Trevor Pearson 


In the past decade increasing attention has been paid by archaeologists 
and historians to the development of waterfronts in mediaeval ports. For 
example, extensive excavations have taken place on the north bank of the 
Thames in the City of London on sites such as Trig Lane and New Fresh Wharf,} 
and on the Continent at Bergen, Dordrecht and Amsterdam.* The purpose of 
this paper is to study the physical development of Scarborough waterfront 
in the near Ages to complement earlier work on the fishing and export 
trades. 


The South Bay at Scarborough is one of the few natural harbours between 
the Tyne and the Humber because of the protection from the elements afforded 
by the Castle Headland. Before development, the foreshore would have 
comprised a sand and shingle beach running to the foot of the South Bay 
cliff. Today the cliff is largely obscured by buildings, though the grass- 
covered slope below Burr Bank gives an impression of its natural appearance. 
There is evidence that a small stream flowed into the South Bay near the 
West Sandgate. 4 


The cliff and the sea defined the limits of the waterfront, though 
not the limits of the port.? Activities associated with the port spread 
across the mediaeval town. For example, in 1485 a Royal Ordinance was made 
to prohibit the salting of fish in the streets°and in 1443 a "Herrynghouse" 
is mentioned in Fleshergate, modern Globe Street J 


The foreshore has probably attracted settlement since prehistoric times, 
though a Middle Bronze Age spearhead found near Blands Cliff is the only 
evidence of man's activity so far known from this early date.8 Roman coins 
have been dredged from the harbour and dug from the sands.” They may 
represent losses made at sea although there may have been a Roman settlement 
in the harbour. An excavation in 1976 found a possible Roman wall beneath 
a mediaeval structure in West Sandgate .!0 


In the Tenth Century Kormaks Saga tells that the Vikings Kormak and 
Thorgils "first established the fort called Skardabo rg". This event has 
been dated to between 865 ana 980!!+!4mhere might have been a trading 
settlement at Scarborough from the beginning of the tenth century, when 
trade between the Vikings in Dublin and York and their Scandinavian homeland 
shifted to the coast of East Yorkshire, following the capture of the south 
bank of the Humber by the English. The carved stones of Viking style in 
the villages on the north of the Vale of Pickering possibly indicate a trade 
route to the coast from York. !3 


In 1066 Scarborough was destroyed by the Norwegian Harald Hardrada 
in his abortive attempt to win the English throne }4 though a hundred years 
later there was again a major settlement at Scarborough, because in 1163 
the first town farm of twenty pounds was paid into the royal exchequer. 
A merchant of Scarborough was paid twenty two shillings by the king in 115 
and in 1175 certain Scarborough men were fined for selling wool to the 
Flemings. !/ In 1202 Scarborough was described as a port of yorkshire® though 
local competition had to be suppressed in 1256 by a royal grant preventing 
the establishment of any other port between Scarborough and Hul1 19 Three 
years earlier the town was granted a fair of 45 days which meant that the 
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number of foreign vessels calling at the port was greatly increased and 

that the port became well known on the Continent 29 The fourteenth century 
was the height of Scarborough's importance as a port, and a by-product of 

its international commerce was that the locally-made Scarborough Ware pottery 
became widely distributed around the North Sea ports of Britain and Europe. 21 


Decline began with the disruption of the French wars and the growth 
of competition from the ports of Hull and London. The ban on herring fishing 
in Icelandic waters in the fifteenth century brought about the decay of 
the Scarborough fleet until in 1565 the inhabitants claimed that the town 
possessed only six ships. © 


The earliest documentary reference to development around the haroour 
occurs in a grant dated between 1180 and 1200 when the vicar of Folkton 
was granted a plot of land "Under the Cliff". 23 There are records of 
archaeological work finding Viking buildings in Quay Street*? and at West 
Sandgate, 23 though before the construction of a sea defence such aS a quay 
development on the foreshore must have been limited to buildings at the 
foot of the cliff or temporary constructions such as stands for boat-building 
and net-drying racks. In the early thirteenth century the capital dwelling 
house of Thomas Sesse is mentioned on the foreshore, which implies that 
by this date some sea defence had been constructed.26 The only structural 
evidence which might be of this date has come from Quay Street.¢7 In two 
places stone paving has been found buried beneath accumulations of earth 
and clay in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. | 


In 1252 the King granted permission for the bailiffs of the town to 
"strengthen a new port with timber and stone against the sea where all ships 
may enter and leave without danger".®8 To help pay for the work this involved, 
the king granted quayage for five years on all boats entering the harbour. 

The grant was renewed through the remainder of the thirteenth century and 
throughout the fourteenth century. 


This work probably involved the construction of a length of new 
waterfront, because in 1275 houses are recorded on the New Quay when some 
had recently been destroyed by floods. 30 Archaeological work has revealed 
a mediaeval quay wall at the bottom of Blands c1iff 3! ana documentary 
evidence indicates a quay front on the other side of the bay at Quay Street 32 
However it is not certain that the quay wall was continuous over the 500 
metres of harbour front nor how much of it could be used by boats loading 
and unloading at the port. For example, at Blands Cliff, the quay was found 
to be terraced into the cliff face with very little space for building or 
access. The quay's purpose at this point was to stabilise the slope of 
the Cistr, 


In 1312 an Inquisition referred to the "Port of the Sandgate", 
suggesting greater commercial activity in this area compared with the rest 
of the foreshore.33 At this date documents refer to both the Sandgate and 
the East Sandgate, the two major routes through the town wall which probably 
ran along the cliff top and it is likely that the West Sandgate mentioned 
first in 1443 was originally known as the Sandgate.34 


One consequence of the commercial activity at this part of the waterfront 
was that the Sandgate became crowded with buildings. The document of 1312 


describes a solar of Thomas de la Ryver which had been built so low that 
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it blocked the common road along the staith, which was further obstructed 

by a pig sty and refuse heaps. Overcrowding meant that all available land 
became used for building. In 1368 William Sage obtained a plot of waste 

land between a tenement in the Sandgate and the town wall.3° Nine years 

later the Prior of Fountains Abbey was given permission to remove part of 

the town wall near the Sandgate to enlarge his property and build a chimney 36 
In 1396 John Kaunterberry was given a plot of land 16 feet long and 10 feet 
wide "on which used to stand the wall of the Old Borough", lying near the 
Sandgate. 37, In 1390 John Marshall was granted an equally small plot 24 feet by 
g8 feet near to the Sandgate.%8 The small size of the plots suggests the 
infilling of waste land between existing properties which is an indication 

of the pressure on land around the Sandgate. 


A similar demand for land may have existed around the East Sandgate, 
but only three grants survive in the Corporation records for the fourteenth 
century 39 and they are not discussed here. Between the East Sandgate and 
the foot of the Castle, properties were described as being "Under the Cliff". 
One of the earliest grants of 1343 40 was for a property 70 feet by 50 feet 
lying on the New Quay, and others make it certain that by this date the 
present day street pattern in this area had developed. Documents describe 
a King's Highway parallel to the sea front and several minor roads connecting 
the Highway and the sea front 4! Today Quay Street perpetuates the line 
of the King's Highway and Parkins Lane and Porrits Lane and other narrow 
Streets connect the two. (Fig. One). Archaeological excavations have not 
so far established the line of the harbour front in this area at this date, 
but the same documents give an indication of where it may have run in the 
mid-fourteenth century. In 1343 Adam Seamer was granted a plot of land 
"Under the Sea Cliff" which extended 24 feet from the sea on the south to 
the King's Highway in the north.42 


A quay on this line is of great significance because it means that 
properties built on it and to the rear must have been built on land 
reclaimed from the sea. By 1850 the plan shows that the harbour front had 
advanced yet further with more land having been reclaimed from the sea. 

As yet there is little archaeological evidence to demonstrate how and when 
reclamation took place. Two excavations on the north of Quay Street have 
found that two metres of earth and clay were deposited in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, probably to consolidate the land to the rear of the 
guay for building.43 However, neither excavation found the waterfront so 
it is impossible to be certain that this was the case. It is known that 
Edward the Third [ae soles Soke rubble, faggots and clay for his work on the 
Calais waterfront and at Pevensey excavations have found that sand, clay 
and domestic refuse were dumped behind the mediaeval quay to consolidate 
the ground for building 45 


The archaeological evidence therefore suggests how part of the mediaeval 
waterfront was consolidated and made ready for building. A different process 
has been identified at Bergen where domestic refuse was tipped into the 
harbour and as houses came to be built on these heaps it meant that the 
quay front was constantly being rebuilt further out to sea. 46 In this manner 
the harbour front has moved 150 metres from thetwelfth century to the present 
day. A similar process could also be envisaged for part of Scarborough's 
waterfront since it is known that refuse heaps cluttered the Sandgate in 
the early fourteenth century. 47 


In the area "Under the Cliff" grants of waste land in plots of 50 feet 
or more in length survive for the fourteenth century, and it is clear from 
these that the bailiffs had at their disposal a sizeable area of waste land 
on the foreshore. For example, plots as large as 90 feet by 70 feet granted 
to Hugh Skelton in 1343 are not met with in the rest of the old town at this 
date. 98 The reclamation associated with advancing waterfront probably 
accounts for most of this waste land, though an amount was probably due to 
storm damage. In 1358 an Inquisition of the King found that wharves made for 
the defence of houses had fallen through lack of repair, and as a result many 
of the buildings had been destroyed by the sea. 9 


By the end of the fourteenth century development took place on the 
Sandhill and West Sandhill. The Sandhills do not survive as names today 
though certain of the grants describe the properties as being on the sands, 
towards the quay. The plots were substantial. In 1384 a property 100 feet 
long was granted to William Thurn on the Sandhil1,° but they were also 
irregular in shape and surrounded by roads and buildings. In 1385 
Thomas Ryghtways was granted a plot of land which was 40 feet long on the 
east, 63 feet on the west and was 60 feet broad. On all sides it was 
surrounded by roads, which themselves gave access to houses and buildings. ° 
The two Sandhills appear to be in an area already partially developed which 
Suggests that the only vacant land on the foreshore by the end of the 
fourteenth century was sandwiched in between existing properties or in areas 
prone to storm damage. 


The sixteenth century view of the town, now in the British Museum, does 
not show the streets around the harbour but confirms the high density of 
development up to the edge of the sea. The Pier jutting out into the harbour 
was described by Leland as being "Sore decayed", and he further mentions 
"a bulwark" "at the south east point of Scarborough town" built by Richard 
the Third, which was then in ruin "by the sea rage". 


Various mediaeval documents complement the sixteenth century view in 
giving an impression of the appearance of the harbour in the Middle Ages. 
Reference has already been made to the refuse heaps and pig styes cluttering 
the Sandgate in 1312, and to the wharves built to defend properties from the 
sea. Several documents between 1384 and 1394 mention Stadia on the foreshore »* 
which it has been suggested were jetties into the harbour or stands for boat 
building. Several were privately owned, and a new stadium was built in 
1394, One was used to connect "the Sandes" and the Sandhills.%4 


Local monasteries held land around the harbour. Malton Priory held 
land on the foreshore in the thirteenth century and in the fourteenth century 
owned a "Herrynghouse” in the town.°9 Fountains Abbeyp& Rievaulx Abbey 9° 
and Kirkham Priory %8 are recorded as property owners on the foreshore in 
the fourteenth century. Shops are also mentioned around the harbour. In 
1390 John Marshall, a barber acquired a plot of land for a shop in the 
Sandgate 59 and a cook is mentioned on the foreshore in 1353.60 However there 
is little evidence in the Corporation records for the eighteen trade 
companies including masons, weavers, glovers, butchers, tailors, wrights and 
smiths mentioned in a document of 1467.6 
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The impression gained from the documents is that the harbour had 
become crowded with buildings by the end of the fourteenth century. This 
is also the impression conveyed by the property rents since the foreshore 
paid the highest rents of the whole town. For example in 1373, a plot of 
70 feet by 50 feet on the foreshore commanded a rent of ten shillings 6é 
whilst in the Newborough in 1403 a plot 160 feet in length brought only 
two shillings. 63 


This discussion has shown that elements of the mediaeval street pattern 
have survived to the present day. Properties are recorded in both the 
Sandgate and further east, Quay Street and the lanes to the seafront are 
probably also of mediaeval date. The Bolts, which were the common latrines, 
washed by the tide,are mentioned in 1390. 


In common with many mediaeval ports the harbour front at Scarborough 
has moved progresively further out to sea thus increasing the land available 
for building. The need to dispose of rubbish and the provision of deep 
water for ships to berth are two further explanations for this movement, 
However it is also probable that not all of the waterfront was provided with 
a quay wall, since development is also recorded on the Sandes and on the 
Sandhills. 


The surviving documents are not sufficiently numerous or detailed to 
allow greater refinement in the study of the mediaeval harbour, but it may 
be hoped that this would be provided by further archaeological excavations. 
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THE MEDIAEVAL SETTLEMENT AT HACKNESS 


by J.J. Winterbotham Me 


Part ls Spiritual Evidence 


The revival of monastic life at Whitby in the late llth century is 
by no means a straight-forward piece of history. The story is complicated by 
a temporary migration to Hackness in about 1086, and quarrel among the 
community that led to the move by some monks to Lastingham and to the foundation 
of St. Mary's Abbey at York under Abbot Stephen. 


In this history Hackness plays a perhaps insignificant role.! When 

the monks under Serlo returned to Whitby after a short stay of about ten years 
at Hackness, there is little evidence of continued monastic life in the village, 
or of the survival of the monastic church of St. Peter beyond the 12th century. 
However, ina less direct way Hackness was still very important to the new 
community at Whitby. In this paper I wish to show how the ‘material’ revival 
led by Reinfrid and Serlo in the 1070's and 1080's was followed by an equally 
important ‘spiritual’ revival, of which Hackness was a significant centre. 


The earliest mention of Hackness after the Norman Conquest is in 
Domesday Book in 1086. 2 Among the lands of William de Percy is found the 
manor of "Hagenesse", with three churches and "the land of St. Hilda". [In 
the narrative which heads the Whitby Chartulary, composed in about 1160, the 
7th century connection between Hackness and Whitby is remembered: William 
de Percy "gave them the church of St. Mary of Hackenas, that they might build 
a monastery there, because the abbess St. Hilda had built a monastery in the 
same town". 3 At the Dissolution of the Monasteries, a list of the possessions 
and revenues of the manor of Hackness was compiled, which included the 
guardian and the house of the Guild of St. Hilda.4 Even today, the wood 
which stretches northwards from Hackness Hall towards Whitby is called 
Hilda Wood,? and was probably the path used by the monks to bring the news of 
Hilda's death to Hackness 13 miles away. It is clear that in the 1300 years 
that separate us from St. Hilda's foundation at Hackness, the connection of 
the saint with the village was never forgotten. 


St. Hilda was not the only saint to be remembered at Hackness in the 
Middle Ages. In his will of 1472, William Escopp, vicar of Heslerton, left 
a sum of money for a pilgrim to visit, among other shrines, that of "Sancto 
Botulpho de Hakenas". 6 In 1395 a chapel of St. Botulph is mentioned in the 
Whitby Chartulary in connection with Hackness. 7 And a "Rogero de Sancto 
Botulpho’ appears as witness to several charters of the Abbey. 


St. Botulph was not a local saint, nor was he venerated with much 
interest in the Whitby liturgical calendar. But at least two other saints 
associated with Hackness do seem to occur in the Whitby manuscripts: 

St. Begu and St. Aethelburga. 


The principal saint venerated at Whitby after St. Peter in the new 
monastery founded by Reinfrid was of course St. Hilda. However, when 
Reinfrid arrived at Whitby, he found an empty ruin,? fox, accoreing to 
William of Malmesbury and others, the relics of St. Hilda and many other 
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Saints were rescued from the North and given to Glastonbury in the 10th 
century by King Edmund.!9 at Glastonbury these relics occur in several 
mediaeval relic lists - one of which ends triumphantly with the relics of 
St. Faith, St. Hope and St. Charity. From Glastonbury the cult of St. Hilda 
even spread to the South-West, for William of Worcester records that her 
feast was kept in the monastery of St. Michael's Mount. 1 


Relics were of profound importance to religious houses in the Middle 
Ages, both for the prestige they guaranteed, and the wealth they created 
from pilgrimages: Santiago di Compostella, and Becket's Shrine at Canterbury 
are two spectacular examples. York had no important relics before 
St. William in 1227,12 and the only prestigious saint whose remains had not 
disappeared to the south during the Danish Invasions was St. Cuthbert - at 
Lindisfarne, Chester-le-Street, and finally Durham. The monks who 
refounded Whitby were therefore very keen to have important relics of their 
own. For these, with some divine assistance, they looked to Hackness. 


Hackness is mentioned in Bede's Ecclesiastical History because it was 
here that the nun Begu had a vision of the death of St. Hilda.l3 Bede makes 
no mention of Begu's sanctity, but in the Middle Ages she was conveniently 
confused with the St. Bega of the Priory of St. Bees in Cumberland. Various 
explanations were found to account for her presence at Hackness in 680, and 
several legends record her death there very soon after that of St. Hilda 
herself. 


At the Priory of St. Bees, a Life of St. Bee was compiled early in 
the 13th century .!4 Among the standard hagiographical miracle stories and 
those culled from Bede, there is one interesting story which was clearly 
not from Bede, yet which does agree with what we know of spiritual life 
at Whitby. 


According to the Life, Begu died soon after St. Hilda, and was buried 
at Hackness. The village and monastery were laid waste by the Danes in 
the 9th century, and her tomb buried from view. For 460 years it lay 
unnoticed, until its place was revealed in a vision to the monks at Whitby, 
who were instructed to go to Hackness and dig it up. They duly went, dug, 
and found a tomb conveniently inscribed "Hoc est sepulchrum Beghu". On 
opening the tomb, they found the body uncorrupt, and the air was filled 
with a sweet smell: both sure signs of sanctity. The relics were taken to 
Whitby, and translated into a shrine on the 20th June, according to the 
feast held annually at Whitby thereafter. 


The Life says that the tomb was found ‘about 460' years after Begu's 
death. If she had died in 680, this would place the discovery in about 
1140. St. Begu became one of the principal saints at Whitby. In 1436 
William Salvayne, "armiger' of the monastery, desired to be buried in the 
“deambulatorio Sanctae Bega" of the Abbey church, indicating that a 
Significant portion of the Gothic ahoir was devoted to her worship. !9 


The third saint whose cult links Hackness with Whitby is 
St. Aethelburga, whose name also occurs in post-1066 documents .Incorporated 
into the 12th century chronicle of Hugh Candidus, a monk of Peterborough, 
is a list of saints' resting-places based on Anglo-Saxon models. Among 
the Northern saints listed are Hilda at site Bega at St. Bees, Bede at 
Jarrow, and "Sancta Aethelburga in Hacanos". | 
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St. Aethelburga can certainly be identified with the abbess Oedilburga, 
whose name appears twice on the Anglo-Saxon cross in Hackness church. 1/7 
In two other 8th century sources she is identified as an abbess: Eddius 
Stephanus, in his Life of St. Wilfrid, tells us that in 705 the abbess 
Aelflaed of Whitby and abbess Aethelburga visited King Aldfrith at Driffiela;® 
and Aethelburga follows Aelflaed in the list of queens and abbesses in the 
Durham Liber Vitae. 19 


Further information appears in the chronicle of John of Wallingford, 
who is known to have used a variety of Northern sources for his information 
which are now lost.@0 Aethelburga he says, was the daughter of King Aldwulf 
of East Anglia. The first part of her life was spent as a holy anchorite, 
until she was forced to become abbess of an unnamed monastery. There can 
be little doubt that that monastery was Hackness. 


If the relics of St. Aethelburga really were at Hackness in the 12th 
century, it is disappointing to find that no St. Aethelburga occurs in the 
14th century Whitby Missal, now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 2! There 
we find the relics of St. Hilda and St. Begu venerated, and also, on the 
15th June, St. Edburga "in albis". The St. Edburga who is commemorated on 
the 15th June is a Winchester saint, and as far as I know there are no good 
reasons to explain her appearance at Whitby. With this single exception all 
the saints in the Whitby Calendar can be accounted for - St. Indract because 
his relics were kept in the same shrine as those of St. Hilda at Glastonbury, 
St. Ecgwine because he was the patron saint of Evesham Abbey, from which 
Reinfrid and his companions set out to revive monasticism in Northumbria, 
and so on - and it is just possible that the names Edburga and Ethelburga 
were confused. 


This possibility is strengthened by the appearance in the 8th century 
Calendar of St. Willibrord of a St. Edburga on the 8th October.** This 
calendar was of Northumrbian character, but was probably compiled by 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries in Germany in the early 8th century. Before the 
mid-8th century several additions of Northumbrian saints were made by one 
hand: Aidan, Oswin, Hilda and 'Eodburga virginis'. Neither of the two 
Standard Edburgas, of Bicester and Repton, has a feast on the 8th October, 
yet in at least two late mediaeval calendars a St. Ethelburga occurs on 
this day. 23 


It thus appears that the Whitby monks were aware of the tradition of 
veneration of a St. Ethelburga/Edburga of Hackness, but were ignorant of 
the day of her feast. To solve their problem they ‘borrowed' the Edburga 
of Winchester feast-day for their saint, which they subsequently honoured. 


Whitby, of course, housed the relics of a number of other popular 
Saints. The Saxon monastery had been the burial-place of kings, and 
William of Malmesbury tells us of the discovery and translation of a number 
of these saints in the 12th century - Oswiu, Trumwine, Aelflaed and even 
Caedmon.*4 None of these saints occur in the 14th century calendar, and 
it appears that their veneration was part of a popular cult of Anglo-Saxon 
Saints which emerged in the 12th century as a reaction to the puritanism 
of the late 11th century Norman episcopate. Whitby itself was a ruin when 
Reinfrid arrived in 1078, but at Hackness some shreds of tradition had been 
preserved. As a result, Hackness played a prominent role in the spiritual 
refoundation of Whitby Abbey. 
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SCARBOROUGH IN THE 1640's 
by Jack Binns 


By 1640, Scarborough was just beginning to recover from three centuries 
of almost continuous decline. Compared with Newcastle, King's Lynn or Hull, 
it was little more than a decayed backwater. When Ship Money was first levied 
on the whole country in 1637, they were assessed for £700, £300 and £140 
respectively, whereas Scarborough was expected to raise only £30. Of the 
ten Yorkshire towns separately assessed, it ranked ninth. Only Hedon was 
considered poorer.! Thanks to the harbour improvements promoted by 
Sir Hugh Cholmley and the rapid rise of the local alum industry, by 1640 
even Whitby had outgrown Scarborough as a maritime town. 2 


Estimating Scarborough's population at this time raises difficulties. 
St. Mary's parish register of baptisms, marriages and burials has been mostly 
destroyed or lost. It does not become a continuous, reliable record until 
the next century. No entries at all have survived for the Civil War and 
Commonwealth years of 1640 to 1660. Nevertheless, the fragments for the 
1630's, 1660's and 1680's, complete householders’ lists for 1643 and 1649, 
the Hearth Tax roll of 1673 and a List of Inhabitants circa 1680 indicate a 
total population of nearly 3000 by 1640, a marked decline during the next 
twenty troubled years and then an accelerated recovery back to 3000 by the close 
of the century. 


In 1640 then, Scarborough was a small town, still no bigger than it had 
been in 1377 when 1393 adults paid Poll Tax. Its people still lived within 
the boundaries of the New Borough, a mediaeval extension and suburb of the 
Old Borough. From Newborough Bar, the town's main landward entrance, down 
to the seashore sands the distance was less than two hundred metres. Beyond 
Newborough and Oldborough Bars lay fields of arable and closes of pasture. 
Falsgrave village, though part of the borough of Scarborough, was half a mile 
away along the road to York. Wheatcroft, Holbeck and Northstead, now 
residential districts, were then outlying farms. 


Even within the close confines of tide, castle dykes, wall and town 
ditch, there were still many wide empty spaces, especially in the St. Mary 
and Newborough quarters. Where the friaries of Dominicans, Franciscans and 
Carmelites had stood until 1539, nothing much had been built to replace them. 
St. Sepulchre, another disused religious site, was leased out for grazing 
by the churchwardens of St. Mary's. So was the New Dyke Bank, which, since 
the recent clearance of the area between North Street and St. Thomas Street, 
has become open ground again. St. Mary's burial ground, stili the town's 
only cemetery, was confined to the areas immediately around the church. It 
had not yet spread over to the fields of Paradise and Pillory Hill. 


In contrast to this spaciousness and greenery, down in Oldborough and 
along the shoreline in Undercliff, living space was more restricted. The 
slope to the sands was steep and narrow, man-made ‘east-west terraces were 
joined together by long flights of wooden steps with names like Shilbottle 
and Long Greece. The foreshore itself was a jumble of dark passages, 
workshops, warehouses, fishermen's cottages and grander public buildings 
like Customs House and Common Hall. The scene was probably little different 
from that described by a much later visitor to the town: "The oldest part 
is ... disagreeable beyond description; a stranger to pure air, though 
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joining the sea, and almost to light, even in a bright summer's day... better 
adapted for the burrow of rabbits than of men". 4 


Long before William Hutton came to Scarborough for his health, the 
segregation of seashore and cliff, overworked and leisured, poverty and 
luxury did not yet exist in mid-seventeenth century Scarborough. In 1643, of 
the twenty wealthiest men in the town, seven had properties in St. Mary's 
quarter, five in Newborough, four in Auborough and four in Undercliff. 
Shipowning gentry like the numerous Thompsons preferred to live well above the 
shoreline, but master mariners, even the richest like the Harrisons and 
Hicksons, stayed on the waterfront.>° So a little later did the Cockerills 
and Tindalls, Scarborough's leading shipbuilders. 


Different classes not only lived in the same area, they shared the same 
address. Master, servant and apprentice, mistress and maid, altogether made 
up one household. At the age of fourteen, though often earlier, usually for 
seven years, apprentices were taken on by masters to learn "the mystery of a 
mariner" or "the faculty of a shipwright", the "trade of a fisherman"or the 
"science of a woollen draper". They were fed, clothed and educated like 
extra sons. In return, they promised loyalty and obedience: not to frequent 
taverns or to marry, and, above all, to keep their master's trade secrets. 
Dozens of such indentures are to be found in the Corporation records. They 
are valuable sources of information, for they not only tell us where the 
apprentices came from but also what different trades were practised in 
Scarborough at the time .© 


Families were bigger than today's also because several generations 
normally occupied the same building. It was customary for a man of even 
modest property to leave part of his home, say the parlour, to his widow and 
the rest to his sons and daughters. Among seventeenth century Scarborough 
wills such dowers are described as "the backside of a house in Conduit Row”, 
"a little low room", "forehouse and kitchen" and, most generously, "forehouse 
and parlour". / Even the very well-to-do sometimes lived closely together. 
According to the List of Inhabitants, Mr. Timothy Foord lived in the 
Friarage Newborough with his widowed mother Mrs. Ann Foord, his wife, his 
son, Mr. William Foord, Mrs. Edward and Mrs. Dorothy, his daughters or 
daughters-in-law, and a maid, paid thirty shillings a year.8 


In the 1640's, Scarborough was an incongruous mixture of urban and rural. 
Residents kept pigs in their backyards. The penalty for allowing "swyne or 
hoggs to go at large" was "foure pence a foot". Several prominent dunghills, 
at Smiddy Hill in the harbour, at Auborough gates and outside Newborough 
gates, offended eye and nose. In vain the Common Hall tried to stop the. 
dumping of "manure, dung and rubbidg" in these places.? Contemporary wills 
refer to stables, cowhouses, barns, orchards, gardens and wastes within the 
town boundaries. 


On the other hand, the town did not lack some urban amenities. Falsgrave 
spring water was brought nearly a mile down into the town by lead pipe, 
Maintained, at considerable expense, by the Corporation. A covenant of 1624 
between George Fletcher plumber and the Bailiffs and Burgesses bound the 
former to maintain the flow of water to the Great Conduit (at the Newborough 
end of St. Thomas gate) for the next seven years at a wage of £7 per annum. 

If the conduit ran dry for more than ten days Fletcher was to forfeit his 
bond of £100.19 During the Civil War sieges the pipe was frequently broken 


and plundered by soldiers and the Chamberlains paid out large sums for 
replacement and repair.11 ait es 


The Chamberlains' accounts for the 1640's also refer to money spent on 
street pavements. John Kempley was paid £1.7s.6d. for "paivenge Freyer 
Entre Lane 220 yards" and in another note a little later he and his son 
£l. 8s. 8d. for 8 days work paving the streets. Two master masons and two 
men spent three days in 1652 paving the area around the "three condithes" 
(troughs or wells) and mending the wall of "pallis hili".+2 


If the town had dunghills, it also had, at least in places, some more 
hygienic method of waste disposal. The Chamberlains' disbursements for 
1651-2 record a payment of 2s. 8d. to the same John Kempley and son "for 
scowering the towne sewere betwixt Mathew Fowler and Richard Farthing" who 
were next door neighbours in Newborough. 13 


In spite of sales for desperately needed cash during the Civil Wars, 
Scarborough Corporation still owned about fifty acres of arable and pasture 
which it let out, usually for seven years, to the leading townsmen. They 
ran as far south as Byard water (the Mere), along both sides of Ramsdale 
(Valley road) and Burton dale (Seamer road) and northwards to Peasholm beck 
and Northstead manor. They included identifiable properties such as The 
Garlands, Greengate (North Marine road), Wray Lane (Dean road, Bull lane 
(Aberdeen Walk) and Brackan hill (Gallows Close), as well as many others 
more difficult to locate exactly. Weaponness (Oliver's Mount) was the most 
valuable leasehold of all; it constituted the town's main grazing and 
fuel-gathering area. Finally, the three water corn mills in Ramsdale, the 
horse mill in St. Thomas gate and the windmill, along with their parcels of 
ground, were leased to local men on condition they kept them in good repair. 
The town bore the cost of new millstones./4 


There were not many public buildings, and nearly all of them were _ 
religious. The friaries had gone a century before, but St. Mary's was a 
magnificent parish church. In 1635 it had been fitted out with over 150 
private pews and, to the delight of Puritans like Sir Thomas Hoby of 
Hackness, the old pulpit was brought forward from the chancel into the body 
of the nave.15 Fortunately, Sir Thomas did not live to see the desecrations 
of Civil War soldiers. Used by Parliamentary besiegers in 1645 and again 
in 1648 as command post, barracks and artillery position, St. Mary's lost 
the whole of its chancel, north transept, north aisle and, eventually, its 
tall central tower. Pulpit and pews were used for firewood. 


Another victim of the war was the charnel chapel. Originally a chantry, 
Since the Dissolution it had been the town's grammar school for about thirty 
local boys. After Colonel Boynton pulled much of it down in 1648 because 
it was in line of fire from the castle, the boys and their schoolmaster, 

Mr. Penston, annual salary £10, were transferred to Farrer's Aisle, the 
relatively undamaged south transept of St. Mary's. The Chamberlains' 
accounts for 1649 show that in that year alone the town lavished £14.7s.6d. 
on the new school premises. 


The church of St. Thomas the Martyr, still "a great chapel" when 
John Leland visited the town in about 1540, also suffered a typical Civil 
War fate. In 1645 St. John Meldrum's Scots used it as a stable and ordnance 
depot. By 1649 its timber and slates had been stolen by "evil disposed 
persons", part of it had collapsed and the rest was declared unsafe. The 
Common Hall ordered its demolition. Its stone was to be re-used for the 
repair of St. Mary's.18 The nearby St. Thomas hospital survived as the town's 
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poorhouse, During the 1640's, the town supported about fifty "aged poor and 
impotent" and another twenty or so orphan children "not fit to be apprenticea"l9 


Republican Rome had two consuls: for six centuries Scarborough had two 
annually elected bailiffs at the head of its government. The CItle “papLart 
is suggestive more of agricultural foreman than civic dignitary. Yet, locally, 
they were men of great power and pride. Almost equal in rank came the two 
coroners, whose chief responsibility was the harbour and pier. It was the 
custom for retiring bailiffs to serve as coroners for the next year. Four 
chamberlains kept the financial accounts. They paid officers' and workmen's 
wages, collected rents, secured loans and paid the annual King's Farm to the 
royal Exchequer. Four constables, one for each quarter, maintained street 
and market order. 


Of the lesser officers, macebearer and piermaster each received the 
Standard salary of ten pounds a year. The bellman was Scarborough's 
messenger and town crier, though he was also engaged for many other duties. 
St. Mary's maintenance was the responsibility of four churchwardens: four 
overseers were in charge of public highways; and four guardians, the town's 
paupers. 


As late as the 1640's, Scarborough retained many features of a mediaeval 
village. Besides the two pasture masters for Weaponness, the Common Hall 
also employed a netherd and a warrener. The netherd rounded up strays for 
the town fold and looked after the town bull, a most valuable property. 
Between 1647 and 1652, the town bought three bulls, averaging over £3 each. 29 
Netherd and warrener, macebearer and piermaster, gaoler and the two sub- 
bailiffs were all regularly supplied with new trimmed coats at the 
Corporation's expense. 21 


Scarborough still kept the mediaeval asgsizes of bread and ale. Two 
"breadweighers" were supplied with two pairs of small scales, one set of troy 
weights and one of avoir dupois. It was their important duty to ensure that 
the town's standard penny loaf was sold by all bakers at the correct weight, 
which was determined by the current price of local flour. Bread prices 
fluctuated wildly during the 1640's, depending on the quality of the harvest, 
the time of the year and the state of the war. At its cheapest, a penny 
wheaten loaf might weigh up to two pounds (what we now call a large loaf), 
at its dearest only 64 ounces. Two "alefyners" were employed to check that 
local brewers and beer sellers paid for their licences and did not cheat or 
poison their customers. All measures were locally fixed and enforced in the 
shops and markets.22 As the town was recovering from the damage of the first 
siege, there are references in the records to mending the "quart pott" and 
the "pinte pott",23 and a Common Hall minute firmly declares that from time 
immemorial a town measure or bushell has been 1134 gallons and is to remain 
so.24 Duriny these years, Scarborough also had two licensed vintners who 
sold canary and claret by the gallon to well-to-do townsmen like the vicar. 


Much of the town's employment and income were derived from agriculture. 
Scarborough's market monopoly for local farm produce had been recently 
reasserted successfully when the Gates of Seamer had failed to revive 
Seamer's rights. The town's butter and corn crosses were probably still the 
Sites of produce markets. According to Baker, there was also an apple market 
in King Street, a flesh shambles in or near St. Helen's square, a live beast 
market held twice a year on Holy Thursday and Martinmas in Blackfriargate 
(Queen Street) and a general market at High Tollergate (Castle Road) . 26 
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Contemporary wills illustrate the mixed character of Scarborough's 
economy - part agricultural, part seafaring, Edward Hickson, master mariner, 
lived in a house in Shilbottle lane Undercliff where he died in 1649, but 
he owned several other town properties and "one close of pasture called 
Holebeck".2/ George Pearson, described as a "stringlayer", died in 1647. 

He left a valuable estate of houses, garths, three one eighth parts of ships, 
called "The Sarah", "The Content" and "The William", two closes in Northstead 
lane, twenty shillings to Mr. William Simpson the minister and £3.6s.8d. to 
the poor. 28 A rich widow, Ellis Thompson, had when she died in 1646 a house 
in Long Greece Head, an oxgang of arable, meadow, pasture, cottage and close 
at Falsgrave and a close in Burton dale.29 


Scarborough was no longer a great international port, as it had been 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The only official customs book 
that has survived from these years, that for the quarter, 24 December 1642 
to 24 March 1643, describes only a modest volume of exports and imports 
passing through Scarborough harbour. Apples, raisins, prunes and sack come 
in from Ostend, Dunkirk and Rotterdam: iron, timber and tar from Scandinavia; 
and yarn and cloth from Scotland. Exports of beer, malt and barley are 
dispatched to the Firth of Forth and Norway. Only two of the ten cargo ships 
named are of Scarborough. 39 


But the customs book is almost certainly misleading because it mentions 
neither of the two trading commodities of greatest value to Scarborough - 
fish and coal. Fish was a traditional source of income, though the catching 
of it was still largely in the hands of foreigners rather than Scarborians. 
The North Sea was infested with pirates and, in these years of almost 
continuous warfare, too unsafe for more than inshore fishing. Scarborians 
wisely left the Dogger, Iceland and Greenland to Hollanders and Flemings who 
brought their herring and cod into Scarborough for salting and sale. The 
boiling down of whale blubber into train oil was a monopoly leased by the 
Corporation. Several references to "the oyle howse on the cliffe" suggest 
a site close to the present town hal1.3t 


It was sea coal that saved Scarborough. From 1614 onwards every 
chaldron shipped out of Newcastle and Sunderland paid duty to a Scarborough 
collector. In return, it was the borough's responsibility to maintain the 
harbour and stone pier and thereby provide the only safe anchorage from storm 
and privateer between Tees and Humber. As the coal trade grew, so did 
Scarborough. In 1612, it ranked 21st in the kingdom's coal trade ports; by 
1702, after an enormous increase in volume, it had risen to 7th.32 At first, 
Scarborough mariners just carried coal, but later, after the Restoration, 
Sandside became a principal collier-building site. 


Predictably, the most powerful union in the town was the Society of 
Owners, Masters and Mariners, founded in 1602 by 35 owners of ships and 39 
master mariners. 22 Though from then on their numbers fluctuated and their 
names changed, there was a close correspondence between the Society's members 
and the town's governors. In 1645, a uniquely bad year for shipping, of the 
four elected wardens of the Society, two, Mr. John Harrison senior and 
Mr. Thomas Gill, were the bailiffs, one, Mr. William Foord, was a coroner, 
and aS fourth, Mr. William Chapman, second in the First Twelve of the Common 
Hal1.34 : 


According to the rules of the Society, each owner was to pay 4d. on the 
completion of a coastal voyage and 8d. for a successful North Sea crossing. 
Masters were required to pay 1d. and 2d. for the same. Dues were collected 
by four wardens, elected annually by the members in the Common Hall on the 
feast of St. Thomas the Apostle. Immediately prior to this election the Owners, 
Masters and Mariners wereto attend St. Mary's at nine in the morning and, after 
divine service, proceed down the hill to Sandside.3> The fund was supposed 
to be for distressed mariners and their families, especially poor widows and 
orphans. In practice however, the Common Hall officers raided the Society's 
money whenever they were hard up. After forty years there was still no 
seamen's almhouse and the Corporation was paying 6% on the £100 it owed to 
the Society. 36 


After farming and domestic service, seafaring was the third largest 
employer in the town. A constables' list for 1665 for Scarborough and 
Falsgrave records 189 names, 45 masters and 144 seamen and apprentices. 

Much the largest number of wills (20) and indentures (15) of the 1640's are 

of and to master mariners. Also from the same years there are indentures 

to three shipwrights, two fishermen and a ropemaker. Nearly all the 
community's leaders had part shares in ships. Mr. William Foord, for instance, 
who died in 1663, left one eighth shares in five different vessels.? 


Many Scarborians were occupied in the preparation of skins and hides. 
Early seventeenth century wills have survived of half a dozen tanners, eight 
cordwainers, six glovers and two skinners. Leather-making was as closely 
regulated as bread-baking or beer-brewing. Annually, at the Common Hall 
elections, a searcher, a sealer and a registrar of leather were appointed. 
Bae tested and approved for sale every Tuesday and Thursday morning 
market. 


The coalmen had their union too. In 1646 twelve of them were licensed 
by the bailiffs as the town's "horse porters for coal". Carriage charges 
were fixed by the Corporation. Depending on the distance from the harbour, 
they ranged from 10d. "for every horse along the sands for carrying a chalder 
of coals" to 2s. 4d. for every "chalder" brought up to Newborough gates.4 


Some trade and craft guilds dated from early mediaeval times. Baker 
says that in 1466 there were nineteen.41 By the 1640's only nine are 
recorded - tailors, weavers, bakers, masons, glovers, skinners, carperters, 
smiths and shoemakers or cordwainers - but they are still paying "pavage" 
to the bailiffs every year for the use of public pavements and water supply 
and still maintaining the old traditions of apprenticeship and workmanship. 
Without belonging to a company you could not practise its trade: it was a 
closed shop. 
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One of the richest sources of Scarborough's social history is its local 
court of pleas. The following are three entries from its records for 
1649-50: 


"William Sheppard being brought before Mr. Bailiff Harrison & Mr. Bailiff 
Fowler into the Common Hall and was accused of taking clothes from the hedge 
was condemned to be put in the stocks for two hours and a paper on his 

bregh (brow) expressing his fait (fate)." | 


"Ann Harwood brought before them and accused for milking Michael Dickinson's 
kine in the night time. It was proved by oath of John Allatson and after 
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confessed by her, was ordered to be whipt from the hall door to the gates." 


"John Banks came into the hall in open sessions and for his uncivil behaviour 
and being drunk was committed to the stocks for three hours." 


Mrs. Thomazin Farrer might have discovered the spa mineral waters at 
the foot of South Cliff as early as the 1620's, but there is no evidence to 
Suggest that they were of any benefit to Scarborough and its economy until 
well after the 1660 Restoration. Scarborough was the last place anyone would 
have visited for their health in the 1640's and 1650's! It is also fairly 
clear that Scarborough's rapid mercantile recovery and important ship-building 
and coal-carrying business date from the last three decades of the seventeenth 
century. In 1640, though growing, Scarborough's seagoing trader was probably 
no more valuable than pierless Bridlington. 44 


Why then did Scarborough, to its cost, figure so prominently in both 
Civil Wars? Why did Royalists and Roundheads spill so much blood and spend 
so much printers’ ink over it? Why did no English town of comparable size 
suffer so much war damage? Why did Parliament declare 12 March 1645 a 
national holiday of thanksgiving to God when Scarborough town and harbour 
fell to its trocps?4° Why was Scarborough castle the only one in Yorkshire 
not to be "slighted" by the Roundheads?4© 


It is in this paradoxical context, of geographical remoteness and central 
political importance, of commercial insignificance and crucial strategic 
value, that the history of Scarborough in the 1640's has to be written. 
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Indenture covenants are scattered through the Common Hall Minutes and 
Orders, Al, A2 and A3 and Common Hall Memoranda A20. 

The third volume of Rowntree's Scarborough Wills, covering the years 

1586 to 1663, contains pencilled abstracts from the Probate Registry 
records kept by the Borthwick Institute, York. This essential source 

for Scarborough's seventeenth century history is in the Scarborough Room. 
DC/SCB Kil. 

For example, see DC/SCB A20 Common Hall Memoranda entries for 10 July 
and 8 August 1684. 


DC/SCBYAI2. 
DC/SCB. C2: 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


Land leases are recorded in the Common Hall Minutes and Orders, Al, A2 

and A3 and in a separate bundle of lease papers C33, C34 and C35. Town 
mill lettings are in C43. There is doubt whether the windmill was working 
by 1641. 


Weaponness probably derived its later name from the Oliver family. 
Mr. Thomas Oliver, bailiff in 1668, paid 20 shillings as his "entry 
penny" for grazing rights there in 1671. (A3). 


The pew papers are amongst the Churchwardens' Accounts DC/SCB J1 and J2. 
There are many references to the damages inflicted on St. Mary's and the 
heavy expenses incurred in repairing some of them in Minutes and Orders 
Al and A2 and in the Church Fabric papers J2. 

DC/SCB C2 Chamberlains' Accounts for 1648-9. 

DC.SCB Al Minutes and Orders, 6 and 13 February, 1649. 

DC/SCB I5 Poor Law records. Assessment and Payment Book 1647-51. 
DC/SCB C2 Chamberlains' Accounts for 1646-7, 1648-9, 1651-2. 

Ibid. 

DC/SCB A2 Minutes and Orders 1645-1663. 

DC/SCB C2 Chamberlains' Accounts for 1646-7. 

DC/SCB Al Minutes and Orders, 27 October, 1647. 

Mr. Simpson seems to have been partial to canary. See wine list 
DC/SCB Jl Churchwardens' Accounts. 

J.B. Baker: History of Scarbrough (1882), p. a A 

Rowntree Wills vol. 3. p.750. 

Ibid., p.743. 
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The train oil monopoly is recorded in Leases C33 for 1603 and C34 for 
1631. References to an oil house are in Minutes and Orders, e.g. 

2 March, 1647. 

J.U. Nef: The Rise of the British Coal Industry (1932) vol. 2, p.26 
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Oxford Royalist Notebooks, Mercurius Aulicus, 8 March 1645. When later 
Scarborough castle was surrendered by the royalists, Parliament ordered 
that 25 August 1645 should be set apart as a day of public thanksgiving 
to Almighty God. House of Commons Journal, vol. 4, p.245, 18 August 1645. 
Misunderstanding has arisen on this matter because of at least two official 
orders to demolish Scarborough castle after the second siege of 1648: 
Calendar of State Papers Domestic 1649-50, 13 July 1649, p.239 and 

CSPD 1651, 9 May 1651, p.187. In fact, these instructions were never 
enforced and instead the castle was partly repaired, re-provisioned and 
permanently garrisoned in 1651: CSPD 1651, 4 December 1651, p.46-7 and 
Commons Journal vol. 7, p.47, 5 December 1651. 


HISTORY OF FALSGRAVE 


Some years ago a small team of members undertook the task of researching 
several aspects of the history of Falsgrave. The following articles are the 
first fruits of this project to be published and derive principally from the 
examination and interpretation of source materials held in the Scarborough 
Room at the Central Library - rate books, directories, newspapers and 
Ordnance Survey maps. It is hoped to print further contributions in future 
Transactions. 


FALSGRAVE - IT'S EARLY DEVELOPMENT AS _A SUBURB OF SCARBOROUGH 


Boy UTE 50 N14 ee oe Re ence 


by DIB. Leese-Layton 


I. HINDERWELL PLACE 


The earliest signs of urban development within the Falsgrave boundary 
are found at the summit of Falsgrave Road near its junction with Victoria 
Road and Roscoe Street. On this elevated site, with extensive views on every 
side, stood, in 1832,1 the group of ten houses known as Hinderwell Place. 

A central feature of this group was a terrace’ of six three-storey brick 
houses built in the late Georgian urban tradition. Only two remain, the 
present nos. 9 and 11 Falsgrave Road. 


Adjoining the eastern end of the terrace was Albion House, No. 10 
Hinderwell Place. It is not certain in which direction this house faced. 
Access from Falsgrave Walk (now Falsgrave Road) appears to have been by way 
of a path through a narrow garden at the east side of the building. 
Unfortunately the Ordnance Survey map does not show a doorway into the house. 
The principal windows, which were bowed, faced east and overlooked the 
conjunction of the two lanes which were later to become Victoria Road and 
Roscoe Street. From these windows could be seen, further to the east, the 
Common Windmill, standing as a conspicuous landmark in an expanse of common 
land and small enclosures. 


In 18682 John Rodham, shipowner, sold Albion House to William Bean 
Crawford, jeweller,4 who lost no time in converting his purchase into a series 
of shops and houses.2 These exist today as Nos. 1 to 7 Falsgrave Road. The 
order in which the work was carried out is not clear, but it seems that in 
the process an entirely new building was erected on the strip of garden 
adjoining Roscoe Street, and that the portion of the house adjoining the 
"Georgian" terrace was rebuilt in white brick. For some reason the eastern 
half of the original house was not completely demolished. A remnant of the 
ola fabric can still be seen above the shop fronts of No. 3 and 5 Falsgrave 
Road. 


At the other end of the terrace, but detached from it, was the house 
which has survived with little outward change as No. 21 Falsgrave Road. 
Between 1850 and 1891© a single room or vestibule was added to the east side 
of the house, but this is not conspicuous. A stone balustrade above the 
entrance screens the lower half of a plain slate roof. More recently the 
modern dormers of an attic flat have been comfortably adapted to the 
original hipped gables of the main building. Prominent features of the house 
are the deeply bowed windows at ground and first floor levels, and of special 
interest is the portico of four Doric columns placed in a row across the 
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main entrance. The walls are stucco rendered and at present painted grey. 


During the nineteenth century this house was overshadowed to the west 
by a much taller property known as Hinderwell House.’ Clark Davison, 
shipowner, lived here in 18328 and ownership remained in the family until 
C. 1880/81. ? It was not apparent from the exterior that the building 
comprised two houses, Nos. 1 and 2 Hinderwell Place. The party wall is 
clearly indicated on the Ordnance Survey map of 1850. A photograph!9 
taken between 1890 and 1895 shows a detached straight-fronted house of three 
storeys with a steep pantiled roof. In the picture, partly obscured by a 
hoarding, is a projecting porch of classical design. 


The photograph has little more to tell than the obvious dilapidation 
of a once imposing house. The ground floor windows are boarded up, and the 
whole face of the building up to the eaves, including every window, is 
pasted over with advertising bills. The gradual decay of this old house may 
have extended back for some years. Certainly its days were numbered when 
in June 1881 the Scarborough and Whitby Railway Company began work on its 
tunnel between Westwood and Gallows Close.11 Its passage under Falsgrave 
Road and subsequent emergence into Gallows Close brought the works into close 
proximity with the house, no doubt infringing the statute law in respect of 
the building of railways and the safety of adjacent property. Whether or 
not for this reason, the Company purchased Hinderwell House and pulled down 
that part of it closest to the tunnel.!2 From 1883 to c. 1889 the Company 
occupied the remainder of the building as a warehouse, afterwards letting 
the empty premises as an "advertising station".13 


Between 1894 and the spring of 1895 Hinderwell House was at last pulled 
down.14 The large enclosed garden next to the entrance to West Parade Road 
marks the site. 


The break-up of the "Georgian" terrace probably started in 1870 when 
No. 7 changed hands and was unoccupied for up to a year.19 Its rebuilding 
with canted bay-windows of the mid-Victorian period matches, but rather 
more substantially, the house built by William Crawford at the each end of 
the terrace. No. 7, at present a house and a shop, was recorded as such in 
188416 at which time its number was changed to 13 re sack Road and its 
rateable value raised from £25 to £28. 


The three houses adjoining it at the west end of the terrace survived 
several more years before their demolition was needed to provide a site for 
the large house built 1890/91 next door to No. 21.17 Constructed in red-brick 
and ornamented by Dutch gables with a carved stone pediment above the entrance, 
this house is currently occupied as business premises. 


Conclusion 


Hinderwell Place once had the distinction of being the colony of an elite 
in which the family names of eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
Scarborough shipowners and master mariners - Beswick, Fowler, Mosey and others 
~ are prominent. (See table following). Over the years these names thin 
out until in 190018 on only one name is left as a reminder of past maritime 
associations; Ann Hebden Mosey, widow of shipowner and master mariner 
Richard Mosey, and herself by the name of Hebdenl? associated with shipping 
interests, is recorded at the age of 8729 as still the owner of her late 
husband's two houses - significantly the last survivors of the "Georgian" 
terrace, the present No. 9 and ll SEES his Road. 


No. 1) 


No. 2) 
NOw ue 


No. 2 


The "Maritime Colony" at Hinderwell Place 


Owner/Occupier 1832-1837 


Clark DAVISON, shipowner 


we 


Rev. Benjamin EVANS, Baptist minister, 
shipowner 


Miss Christiana TODD 


Owner 


Occupier 


Occupier 


(The notice of her death in 1871 - Scarborough Gazette 
8 June 1871 - marks her as the last survivor of the 


family of Wyvill Todd of Scarborough. 
Todd and Wyrill Todd figure prominently in the List of 


The names of 


Scarborough Shipowners and Masters 1747-1920). 


John BARRETT, shipowner and master mariner 


Allison ATKINSON, shipowner 


William BESWICK, master mariner 


Richard MOSEY, shipowner and master mariner 
Ann HEBDEN MOSEY, widow of above 


Richard MOSEY 


Ann HEBDEN MOSEY 


William BARRY, shipowner 


William Bean FOWLER, shipowner 


John RODHAM, 


Richard EDMOND, master mariner 


Owner 
Occupier 


Owner/Occupier 


Owner 


Occupier 


Owner/Occupier 
Owner/Occupier 


Owner 
Owner 
Owner 


Owner /Occupier 
Owner/Occupier 
Owner/Occupier 


Owner 


1832-1837 


1832-1842 
1843-1871 


1837-1873 
1840-1873 
1839-1864 


1839-1864 
1851 


1856-1876 
1877-1889 
1877-c1900 
1856-1876 
1877-c1900 


1831-1835/6 


1838-1854 
1855-1867 


1832-1837 


The List of Scarborough Shipowners and Masters 1747-1920 (Scarborough Room, 


Central Library, Scarborough) provides evidence that several Scarborough 
The surnames shown 


families retained shipping interests over many years. 
above in association with Hinderwell Place appear in the List 


ATKINSON 
BARRETT 
BARRY 
BESWICK 
DAVISON 


1752-2825 
1766-1840 
1796-1851 
1747-1826 
1786-1834 


EDMOND 
EVANS 
(Rev.B. 
FOWLER 
HEBDEN 


1786-1873 
1786-1837 
1824-1837) 
1747-1872 
1747-1850 


ihe y Bok 


MOSEY 


as follows: 


1788-1870 


RODHAM 1856-1868 


TODD/WYRILL or 
WYVILL TODD/ 


WYRILL 1756-1881 
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ii. VICTORIA PLACE 


On the south side of Falsgrave Road, where Londesborough Road diverges, 
is the former Victoria Place. Its earliest house appears in the Rate book 
for May 1838, two years before the first houses of West Parade across the road. 


These two terraces of bow-windowed houses represent the ribbon development 
of suburban Falsgrave along the York-Scarborough turnpike, - in those days 
the only major road into and out of Scarborough. 


When completed in 18472 Victoria Place comprised nine houses, the most 
easterly of which (No. 1) was detached, and built in a different style from 
the main terrace of eight bow-windowed houses. Of these, only No. 6 and 
No. 9 (the present Nos. 14 and 20 Falsgrave Road) have retained their original 
facades, with their distinctive and well-preserved door-casings of fluted 
columns. Despite modern adaption to commercial use, the upper storeys of all 
the other houses of the group are unchanged. 


The Ordnance Survey map of 1850 and a photograph dated c.19073 show that 
No. 5 (the present No. 12 Falsgrave Road) was a double-fronted house, with 
an entrance porch supported by two free-standing Doric columns. 


In October 1861, No. 2 Victoria Place was advertised for sale‘ as 
"a house and valuable piece of building ground adjoining". The Ordnance Survey 
map of 1850 shows that the ground referred to was a piece of garden at the 
side of the house through which a path led from the road to the back premises. 
Subsequently this space was built up to connect the east end of the terrace 
with the former detached house at the corner of Londesborough Road. 


It is more than likely that Victoria Place owed its origin to the 
enterprise of George Crosby, a Scarborough builder. His name appears in 
Falsgrave Rate Books as the first owner of six of the eight terrace houses, 
suggesting that he built the entire row, disposing of two houses during their 
construction. 


One of the amenities provided was the use of a communal pump and storage 
cistern for water, each householder paying his share towards their maintenance. 
This pump, owned by George Crosby, was situated near the east end of Victoria 
Place within a fenced area to the rear of the houses. The only access was 
by way of an entrance in Stoney Causeway (the present Londesborough Road). 


According to the Census Returns of April 1851 the occupants of 
Victoria Place were of the leisured class, comfortably supported by incomes 
derived from property and other investments. All but three of them employed 
a domestic servant. At the double-fronted house Samuel Brandon, London-born 
retired merchant, with a wife and family of three daughters and two sons 


(aged 28 to 40 and all unmarried), employed a cook, a housemaid, and a general 
servant. 


As the years passed an element of commerce enters the social structure. 
The Census Returns of 1871 list amongst the residents of Victoria Place a 
retired butcher, a grocer, a grocer's widow, and a retired lodging-house 
keeper. By 1870 No. 2 had become a grocer's shop.® 
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Today all but one of the nine little gardens behind their iron railings 


have disappeared. Only the forecourt of No. 20 Falsgrave Road remains. 
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III - WEST PARADE 


Here, fortunately, the original frontage of the terrace is, in 1982, 
intact and the small front gardens have survived in good order. 


Building began here in 18401 with the first four of a group of nine 
three-storey houses at the east end of the row. The remainder of the terrace 
was built in stages at a reduced height of two storeys. Towards the bottom 
of the hill the houses diminish in size and importance. The entire terrace 
of twenty houses was completed by 1848.2 


The Census Returns of 30 March 1851 record seventeen householders, 
thirteen of whom lived on unearned incomes. They comprised five annuitants, 
four proprietors of houses, two shipowners, one retired surgeon, a retired 
farmer, a merchant's wife, a banker's clerk, an auctioneer, and an 
agricultural labourer. There were . five widows, three widowers, one spinster, 
six married couples, and two married women whose husbands were absent. 


Between the years 1840 and 1855 West Parade was associated with several 
names of interest to local historians. 


At No. 18 (the present No. 63 Falsgrave Road)from 1843 to 1851 lived 
William Tasker Hart,? much respected auctioneer and estate agent. He was the 
brother of John Hart and father of Tasker Peirson Hart, solicitor, senior 
partner in the firm of Tasker Hart and Munby . 4 


At No. 3 (No. 33 Falsgrave Road) Dr. Charles Rooke, later of Belle Vue 
Cottage, resided from February 1844 to September 1845 before moving to a 
house in North Street, Falsgrave (the present Scalby Road). After a short 
interval he was succeeded at No. 3 by Dr. George Smart, retired surgeon, 
formerly of Hutton Buscel. He was the father of Dr. John Cass Smart® who 
built the houses Crookleigh and Ashburn’ on land close to the Washbeck railway 
viaduct (the "Five Arches"). Crookleigh is now (1982) the Brookleigh 
Children's Home but Ashburn was demolished in the 1960's. Its site and part 
of the grounds are now occupied by the Weaponness Valley Coach Park. A 
daughter of Dr. George Smart, Isabella8 married Edward D. Nesfield of the 
local brewing family. Dr. George Smart occupied No. 3 West Parade from 1847 
to 1854.9 He died at Sydney Place (Westborough) in 1855. 


A tenant atNo. 10 (No. 47 Falsgrave Road) from 1852 until the early part 
of 1854 was William Barry, architect and co-partner with John Coates in the 
development of Royal Crescent (South Cliff), where he lived at No. 14 from 
1873 until his death in 1898. He owned Barry's Brick and Tile Works in 
Seamer Road from 1861 to 1898. William Barry was the elder son of the 
John Barry!° who built the Victoria Dock at Leith (completed 1852), the 
Crescent at Scarborough (1832-1857), Wyatt's Scarborough Spa Saloon and sea 
wall (1839) and other major undertakings. 
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IV - GROVE TERRACE 


At the bottom of the hill in Falsgrave Road next to the old Toll House 
(No. 36A) the building impulse of the 1840's continued in the construction 
of sixteen houses known as Grove Terrace. Work began in 1851 and was 
completed shortly before October 1855.1 Today only a vestige of this 
terrace survives in the mutilated facades of the original Nos. 7,9,10,13 
and 14. 


From these small remains, seen in relation to rate book entries and the 
Ordnance Survey map of 1890/91, 2 one may picture fourteen two-storey houses 
with bow-windowed fronts identical with those of Victoria Place. Here, 
however, they were arranged in two terraces of seven two-storey houses 
meeting a central pair of larger houses three storeys high. The latter, 
Nos. 8 and 9, were the last to be built and because of their extra storeys 
carried a rateable value of £14 as against £11 for the smaller houses. 


From 1880 over a period of some seventy years all sixteen houses were 
converted to business premises, eleven of them having had their frontages 
entirely rebuilt. 


In 1884 some Falsgrave streets were re-named and re-numbered. Names 
of terraces were no longer officially recognised. The changes as applied 
to Grove Terrace were as follows: 


Grove Terrace Falsgrave Road Grove Terrace Falsgrave Road 
No. 1 = No. 38 NOs 3 No. 54 
NO 252 = No. 40 No. .10 = No. 56 
Now = No. 42 NO lwo = No. 58 
No. 4 = No. 44 NO. ee = No. 60 
No. 5 = No. 46 Nowe oo --..= No. 62 
No. 6 = No. 48 No. 14 = No. 64 
NO. 7? 7 = No. 50 No. 15 = No. 66 
No. 8 = No. 52 No.7'16 = No. 68 


Houses retaining visible original features are underlined. 


A tenant of No. 5 Grove Terrace in 1862° was John Paylor, a native of 
Great Smeaton (North Yorkshire) © and schoolmaster of the Endowed School on 
Bakehouse Hill in 1847.’ For this office he received £15 per annum. While 
residing at Grove Terrace he conducted a small private school.8 In 1863 
he was appointed Collector of the Falsgrave Rates at a salary of £10 a year.? 
He also aspired to a little land survey ing!® and as a mark of further 
enterprise his name appears as a lodging house keeper in a weekly list of 
visitors to Scarborough and Falsgrave.ll He moved to St. John's Road in 
1869.12 after occupying a total of six houses in Falsgrave during a residence 
of 27 years he died in 1874 at the age of 68.13 


With the completion of Grove Terrace in 1855 the period of the bow-fronted 
houses in Falsgrave came to an end. 
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OBITUARY: JOHN CAVE, 1909 - 1981 
by W.H. Lamplough 


The society has suffered the loss of a loyal and respected member by the 
death of John Cave on 30th July, 1981, five days after his 72nd birthday. 


He was proud of the fact that he was a Scarborian, and once confessed 
that until the age of twenty-one he did not know anything about life in 
Falsgrave. His world centred on the old town of Scarborough and the harbour, 
where as a true amateur historian he devoted himself to the observation of 
people and places. He had a sharp and eager eye, and with his own camera 
ana collection of other photographic material his lifelong and tireless pursuit 
was the recording of the history of the town. 


Although a descendant of a seafaring family and pupil of the Graham 
Sea-Training School, he spent his working life in Scarborough. After his 
retirement he continued to delight us with his illustrated talks on old 
Scarborough, and his films showing the demolition of the Aquarium and the 
Society's excavations on the Balmoral site. His services to the Society 
included the modest office of Assistant Lanternist. It was typical of him 
that on one occasion, in spite of incomplete recovery from influenza, when 
we had more viewers than accommodation, he twice went through a showing of 
slides, not his own, so that none should be disappointed. For ten years as 
Treasurer he served cheerfully, reliably and with complete imperturbability. 
It was always a pleasure to work with him. He was not conscious of his own 
worth, but only of the interests of the Society and the town of Scarborough. 


In John Cave the dour obstinacy of the Scarborian and Yorkshireman 
was tempered by generosity and occasional flashes of an almost impish sense 
of humour. He was a lover of all things of good report anda worthy to be 
remembered. 


OBITUARY: GODFREY DUKE 


by R.W. Shepherd 


The passing of Godfrey Duke has left a grievous gap among our early 
members. He was a first rate amateur archaeologist - with a sharp eye for 
reading the signs, an almost instantaneous recognition of the unusual sherd. 
He was moreover a good interpreter. Mr. "G" had the greatest patience in 
assembling a shattered bowl or cookpot - examples of his work are to be seen 
in the Rotunda Museum. 


He was born in Scarborough and educated at Scarborough College. He 
was in business in the town (South Cliff) for some years when he eventually 
moved to Pickering and at once involved himself deeply in the Rotary 
movement of which he became President. He was also active in Beck Isle 
Museum. 


I count myself fortunate to have worked in close comradeship for so 
many years on so many and varied sites - he was a great chap. 


so long Mr. "G" 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INDEX FOR NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 1980-82 


To enable this annual gazetteer to be as complete and up-to-date as 
possible brief accounts of excavations, fieldwork and the discovery of chance 
finds should be forwarded without delay to the Editor of the Index, 

Mr. D. Smith, Ryedale Folk Museum, Hutton-le-Hole, York, YO6 6UA. The Editor 
wishes to thank all the contributors to the present Index. 


The entries are arranged under the name of the civil parish in which 
they occur and the parishes are listed alphabetically. 


AMPLEFORTH, NY 
SHALLOW DALE SE 567798 


Sherds of mediaeval and post-mediaeval pottery were found near old 
foundations by the Shallowdale Beck by Messrs. R.H. Hayes, W. Best and 
P. Svengaard. One sherd may be of Romano-British date. 


BEADLAM, NY 
BEADLAM GRANGE SE 641839 


A fine Neolithic polished axe of greenstone (Borrowdale or Langdale 
volcanic ash) was found south of the old railway track on Beadlam Grange Farm 
by Mr. J. Wood of Cross Farm, Harome while walking over ploughed land in 
October 1981. Oval in section with a very sharp cutting ege, it measures 
140 mm in length x 60 mm tapering to 25 mm in width. (Reported by 
Mr. R.H. Hayes). 


A second example, a small broken axe now in Malton Museum, has been 
found in this vicinity (see History of Helmsley (1963) 342). 


BRANSDALE, NY 
WIND HILL SE 622968 


A number of flint chippings and a possible point of Wold flint, together 
with rilled sherds of 13th/14th century date and several post-mediaeval sherds 
were found in June 1982 by Messrs. D.J. Brooke and N. Staley on an area 
north-west of Wind Hill which had been ploughed after the removal of a wall 
between two fields. 


BROTTON, CLEVELAND 
ST. PETER'S CHURCH NZ 692197 


Mr. S.K. Chapman reports on excavations in 1980 and 1981 by the 
Guisborough & District Archaeology Society on the site of this 18th century 
building which was demolished in the 1950s after use mainly as a mortuary 
chapel in the present century. 


In 1980 a section uncovered the full extent of the east end, 8.8 m wide 
overall, with ashlar walls generally 60 cm thick, remaining up to the level 
of the external plinth. Inside the walls three skeletons were found near 
the north-east corner, about 1.2 m below plinth level and just above natural 
clay. Remains of a line of copper nails along each side of them proved 
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the existence of timber biers at the time of burial, probably mediaeval. Near 
the south end part of the pre-18th century church wall remained. Between 

this and the later south wall the remains of two 18th century burials in coffins, 
one of 1762, were found. As the base of the east wall had been built around 

the foot of this coffin, the wall must be later, so that documentary dating 

of 1778 for this rebuilding is probably true. 


In 1981 a section across the full width of the 18th century church 
foundations and adjoining the 1980 section on its west Side, uncovered the 
east end wall remains of the mediaeval chapel of St. Margaret of Antioch. 
Three courses of ashlar stone are in situ Standing on a chamfered base, itself 
on a cobblestone foundation. The top course also had an external chamfered 
edge. At the south-east corner this wall adjoined the internal face of the 
18th century building, the south wall running parallel with the later wall. 
The north-east corner stopped about 1.0 m short of the north wall however. 
The centre part of the east wall had been demolished for the intrusion of 
two brick vault structures of the 19th century. In the space between the 
east walls of both structures was part of the base of a 13th/14th century 
stone table tomb. Unfortunately the incised stone top is missing. Nearby, 
a free-standing sandstone cyst contained timber remains of a coffin 75 cm 
long. A silver coin found here is dated 1572. The width of the mediaeval 
east wall is 6.3 m overall. 


BYLAND WITH WASS, NY 
NORTH-WEST OF LONG GRAIN SE 561801 


A possible cross-ridge earthwork, visible in parts as a ditch, extending 
from Crief Gill in the south-west to Pond Slack in the north-east, has been 
noted by Messrs. R.H. Hayes, W. Best and P. Svengaard. A flint chipping and 
a broken leaf-shaped arrowhead were found on ploughing nearby. 


EASINGTON, CLEVELAND 
BOULBY ALUM WORKS NZ 762190 


Mr. S.K. Chapman reports on work carried out in 1980 and 1981 on this 
extensive site (see Transactions, No. 23 (1980) 37). 


During clearance south of the 18th century warehouse building, a large 
flagged yard about 6.0 m wide was uncovered, with remains of sandstone walls 
along its south and west ends. Removal of the south wall revealed about 
4.0 m of brick-built arch, partly water-filled. Unfortunately this part of 
the alum processing plant was severely damaged ten years ago. However, in 
the extreme south-west corner of the site about a 4.0 m run of the stone-lined 
trough which carried the alum liquors was uncovered. This is the terminal 
for the open culvert which ran along the cliff edge from the quarries some 
1600 m to the west and 50 m higher. 


In 1981 work continued in the same area when a sandstone chamber, next 

to the alum liquor trough, was cleared. It had three fine ashlar walls with 
an arched opening in the south-east face. This arch formed the ceiling inside 
the structure and had a rectangular opening, 64 x 59 cm, in the centre, below 
which, at a depth of 205 cm, was a sandstone slab floor measuring 255 x 

245 cm. The infill of the chamber contained about 60 cm of 19th/20th century 
pottery and glass in large quantities, also some 18th century bricks. However, 
coal dust traces at floor level proved this to have been the coal storage 
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chamber for the 18th century processing plant. The coal came by sea from 
County Durham and was used for boiling the alum liquor prior to crystallising. 


FYLINGDALES , NY 
BILLER HOWE FARM NZ 915001 


A collection of flints found on Biller Howe Farm by the late 
Mr. David Ward of Hawsker was loaned by him to the Robin Hood's Bay & 
Fylingdales Museum. The collection includes 9 leaf-shaped and 5 barbed-and- 
tanged arrowheads (one of brown flint), 1 tranchet, 1 single barbed point, 
1 flake-knife of red-brown flint, 1 thumb scraper, 1 discoidal scraper 
(Neolithic type), 2 cores and a flake. Also found by him were a large broken 
unpolished flint axe on John Cross Rigg (NZ 9002), and a broken cup-and-ring 
stone in a wall near Foul Sike (NZ 913024). The axe, of a grey-brown stained 
flint (possibly from the boulder clay), measures 11.0 x 6.0 cm at the broken 
end. 


Mr. R.H. Hayes who reports the finds comments that the arrowheads could 
be the result of hunting rather than of warfare as suggested by Elgee, who 
wrote "the site (John Cross Rigg) has been the scene of fierce fighting ... 
proved by hundreds of flint arrowheads from Biller Howe Dale". (see Early 
Man in North-East Yorkshire (1930) 158). 


FYLINGDALES MOOR, NY 


Three barrows, previously unrecorded, were discovered in the spring of 
1982 by Mrs. Margaret Smith of Pickering during fieldwork connected with her 
thesis on the Bronze Age barrows of the North York Moors: 


NORMANBY HILL TOP NZ 92210555 


A prominent turf covered round barrow, approximately 11.0 m in diameter 
and 0.5 m high, situated in a pasture field reclaimed from the moor in recent 
years. It is mutilated on the west side by a former hollow-way. 


STANDING STONES RIGG NZ 91890378 


A heather and bracken-clad round barrow, 8.5 m in diameter and 0.3 m 
high, situated some 170.0 m west of the three standing stones. 


STANDING STONES RIGG NZ 92020388 


A heather-clad, flat-topped round barrow, 16.0 m in diameter and 0.4m 
high, with two earthfast stones (one 0.75 m in length) on its south-east edge, 
Situated 115.0 m NNW of the three standing stones. 


HAROME, NY 


NEAR RICCAL BECK, SOUTH OF VILLAGE SE 650813 


A broken square floor tile with an orange to buff core and a light yellow 
fleur-de-lys motif on its brown-glazed upper surface has been found near the 
bank of Riccal Beck, south of the village, by Mrs. G. Wood of Harome. It 
measures 80 mm x 45 mm x 35 mm thick and probably dates to the 13th/14th century. 
Tiles of this type have been found in local abbeys and mediaeval halls (see 
paper on Mediaeval Floor Tiles by S. Knight and L. Keen in YAJ Vol. 49 (1977) 
65-75). Report by Mr.R.H. Hayes. 


HAWNBY, NY 
THACK WATH SH eo 2g922 


An eroded body sherd from a large vessel in a hard light-grey ware with 
traces of green glaze on exterior was found by Mr. R.H. Hayes in May 1982 
on a large iron slag heap close to the west bank of the River Rye. The slag 
heap has been recorded previously (see Ryedale Historian No. 6 (1972) 30). 


HUTTON-LE-HOLE, NY 
DOUTHWAITE DALE SE 69828956 


By permission of Mrs. J. Shaw of Douthwaite Dale, a limited exploration 
of the site of Douthwaite Dale Saw Mill (see Transactions, No. 23 (1980) 
39-40) was carried out in April 1981 by Mr. R.H. Hayes together with 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Smith. The wall at the east end of the dwelling was standing 
over 1.0 m high and was 5.0 m wide overall, but the lower west end towards 
the river had sunk into boggy ground. Sherds and metalwork of mid-19th century 
date were found, especially just outside the north-east corner, although this 
accumulation may be part of a dump from Pheasant Cottage nearby. Two eroded 
sherds of dark grey ware with flaking glaze on the exterior may be mediaeval. 


To the west, close by the River Dove, an upright stone with a well-formed 
narrow channel down one face may have been part of a sluice, while a short 
distance downstream, a line of wall footings parallel with the stream included 
a shaped stone, which may have held a mounting for the water-wheel. 


HUTTON-LE-HOLE, -NY 
WESTMORLAND HOUSE SE 70428998 


A further 40-50 sherds of mediaeval date have been dug up in the garden 
west of the house by Mr. P.W. Sutor (see Transactions, No. 23 (1980) 40). 
A few post-mediaeval sherds, some bones and metalwork were also found. 


KIRKBYMOORSIDE, NY 
LOW PARK FARM SE 698876 


A rim sherd of a Crambeck type 2 straight-sided dish, 21 cm in diameter, 
in a hard smooth grey ware, has been found by Mr. F. Clark of Kirkbymoorside. 


LOCKTON, NY 
OAK CRAG SE 84 89 


A frilled rim sherd, 230 to 250 mm in diameter, was found by 
Mr. G. Clitheroe under the floor of his house, Oak Crag, in June 1981. Buff 
with internal glaze, it is of a Stearsby/Potter House type ware, probably 
of 15th/l6th century date. 


PICKERING, NY 


WEST FARM, BLANSBY PARK SE 613871 


Numerous Romano-British sherds, including Samian, calcite-gritted and 
grey ware, have been found on ploughing in the field east of Civisale Lane 
by Messrs. R. and E. Harrison of West Farm. A quantity of iron slag has 
been found in the same area. 
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Two round barrows, previously unrecorded, were shown by the Harrison 
brothers to Mr. and Mrs. D. Smith in the spring of 1982: 


SE 81828713 


A round barrow visible as a low, spread mound, approximately 24.0 m in 
diameter and 0.4 m high, in an arable field. 


SE 82008655 


The remains of a round barrow crossed by the road to Blansby Park Farm 
and by a hedge, both of which retain the profile of a distinct mound. 


SHERBURN, NY 
No. 27 CHURCH VIEW SE 959774 


The rim of a Romano-British cookpot, 200 mm in diameter, was found by 
Mr. M. Hood, a Yorkshire Water Authority workman, while digging near 
No. 27 Church View in June 1981. Probably of late-4th century date, the 
Knapton-type ware sherd is of a hard stony grey fabric with a burnished 
exterior. Reported by Mr. G. Clitheroe of Lockton. 


SINNINGTON, NY 
SINNINGTON MILL SE 738842 


Part of the rim and loop-handle of a Crambeck type 3 jar in a hard 


smooth grey ware, probably of late 4th century date, was found in the 
River Seven by Mr. D.F. Turnbull of Sinnington Mill. 
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RESEARCH REPORTS 


Nos. 1-3 & 8 Out of Print 


No. 4 WADE'S CAUSEWAY: A ROMAN ROAD IN NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 
by R.H. Hayes and J.G. Rutter Price £1.45 
7 photographs, 19 maps, 10 text figures + 30p P & P 
No. 5 AYTON CASTLE, IT'S HISTORY AND EXCAVATION 
by F.C. Rimington and J.G. Rutter Price £1.45 
10 photographs, 15 text figures + 30p P & P 
No. 6 SCARBOROUGH - THE STORY OF A THOUSAND YEARS 
Edited by Mervyn Edwards Price £2.25 
17 illustrations + 30p P & P 
No. 7 THE CHAMBERED CAIRN AND ADJACENT MONUMENTS ON 
GREAT AYTON MOOR, NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 
by R.H. Hayes Price £0.70 
8 photographs, 15 text figures + 25p P & P 
No. 9 ROSEDALE MINES AND RAILWAY 
by R.H. Hayes and J.G. Rutter Price £0.95 
27 photographs, 7 maps and plans + 30p P & P 


LOCAL HISTORY BOOKLET 


NO. 1 SCARBOROUGH HARBOUR AND BOROUGH 
by P.G. Farmer Price £0.30 
+ 15p P & P 


ANNUAL TRANSACTIONS 


Nos. 1 - 8, 12 - 14 Out of Print. Photostats of individual articles 
from some of these can be made available on request. 


Shale ees 1966-8, 1972-6 Postage Free Price £0.85 
No. 20 1977 Postage Free Price £1.35 
BOD) 2. 1978 Postage Free Price £1.50 
NO, 22 (incorporating No. 23) 1980 Postage Free Price £2.25 


OFF-PRINTS 
SCARBOROUGH'S WATER SUPPLY Postage Free Price £0.45 


Obtainable from the Publications Officer, Scarborough Archaeological and 
Historical Society, 2 The Parkway, Newby, Scarborough, North Yorkshire YO12 5PF, 


All prices are subject to adjustment without notice. 
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